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Maintainence men spear-head the attack to keep 
lines open for vital war production messages, fight- 
ing to save precious minutes . . . when they count. 
Their materials, too, must be of top caliber, for fewer 
service calls save time. 


We are proud that Ray-O-Vac telephone dry bat- 
teries are chosen by telephone companies to fit into 
this program of top service maintainence. Ray-O- 
Vac telephone batteries meet the high Ray-O-Vac 
standards of longer life, insuring fewer replacements 
and lower service costs. 
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Ke- Employment of Veterans 


industry has felt keenly, and to 

some degree we still are affected 
by, those sections of the Selective 
Training & Service Act of 1940 which 
take our employes from us to meet the 
needs of the Army and Navy. Current 
press reports and statements by the 
authorities, conflicting though they may 
be at present, lead us to believe that 
in a short time we shall find ourselves 
in the opposite position and shall ex- 
perience the effects of those sections of 
the act that bring our employes, now 
war veterans, back to us. Indeed, if 
our forces continue to make the prog- 
ress attributed to them in Europe, 
numbers of our returning veterans may 
be knocking at our doors before this 
reaches print. It is a good time, there- 
fore, to inquire into some of the prob- 
lems which will face us when G. I. 
Joe and G. I. Jane come marching home 
and ask for “restoration to their former 
positions.” 


[) incase the past three years, our 


At the outset of this discussion, let 
us take it for granted that we are in 
agreement in our desire to reinstate 
our veterans, irrespective of any legal 
requirements in the matter. Regard- 
less of any moral considerations of 
merit or reward for the man or woman 
who has left a job, home and family 
for the defense of our country, proba- 
bly good business judgment dictates our 
desire in the matter. Many of those 
who left us occupied key positions in 
our organizations and their absence 
has meant doubling up on responsibili- 


ties and added burdens for those left 


behind. 


Furthermore, we should admit freely 
that the stability and type of replace- 
ment help we have had to get along 
with in general during the war has not 
contributed to any progress in methods, 
and we have been forced thereby to 
postpone much of the work we might be 
doing while we have spent our time 
training recruits. Postwar construction 
and attention to maintenance, deferred 
by the war, probably will provide plenty 
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of work for the linemen, splicers and 
installers who will return to many of 
our companies, and technological de- 
velopments promised for our industry 
may require all the trained hands we 
ean find. 

In most cases, absorption of those of 
our veterans who want to return to 
their former employment probably will 
not create any serious problem for any 
of us, and some of us may find that all 
of our manpower needs in the postwar 
period will not be met even from this 
source. 


The Law in the Matter 

Regardless of whether the restora- 
tion of our veterans to their places in 
our organizations is motivated by our 
righteousness or our manpower needs 
on the one hand, or by legal require- 
ments on the other hand, a variety of 
individual situations will present them- 
selves for solution. Not the least of 
these spring from the brevity and sim- 
pligity of the pertinent provisions of the 
Selective Training & Service Act of 
1940 and I propose to explore some of 
these here, not with the thought of 
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offering the solutions so much as with 
the thought of creating an awareness 
of the imminence of those problems. 

The following extract from the act 
contains the provisions with which we 
are concerned here: 


HEALTH CERTIFI- 
AND RE-EMPLOY- 


8. SERVICE AND 
CATES; EMPLOYMENT 
MENT PROVISIONS. 

(a) Any person inducted into the 
land or naval forces under this act for 
training and service, who, in the judg- 
ment of those in authority over him, 
satisfactorily completes his period of 
training and service . . . shall be en- 
titled to a certificate to that effect upon 
the completion of such period of train- 
ing and service, which shall include a 
record of any special proficiency or 
merit attained... 

(b) In the case of any such person 
who, in order. to perform such train- 
ing and service, has left or leaves 
a position, other than a temporary 
position, in the employ of any em- 
ployer and who (1) receives such 
certificate, (2) is still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position, and 
(3) makes application for re-employ- 
ment within 40 days after he is relieved 
from such training and services * * * 
* * * (B) if such position was in the 
employ of a private employer, such 
employer shall restore such person to 
such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay unless the 
employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so; * * * * * * 

(c) Any person who is restored to a 
position in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Paragraph (B) of sub- 
section (b) shall be considered as hav- 
ing been on furlough or leave of ab- 
sence during his period of active 
military service, shall be so restored 
without loss of seniority, shall be en- 
titled to participate in insurance or 
other benefits offered by the employer 
pursuant to established rules and prac- 
tices relating to employes on furlough 
or leave of absence in effect with the 
employer at the time such person was 
ordered into such service, and shall 
not be discharged from such position 
without cause within one year after 
such restoration. 


Taken at their face value, the fore- 
going legal requirements are simple 
statements of a fair and equitable 
policy and no employer should find any 
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fault with them. The determination of 
equity frequently requires a deal of 
argument, however, and many of us 
may find ourselves involved in some of 
that argument before the rights of in- 
dividual veterans are established. When 
our legislators make laws, they cannot 
possibly anticipate all of the circum- 
stances and problems which will arise 
in the operation of their laws. If civil 
laws were written perfectly, we should 
have less need for attorneys and 
judges, and we should then need only 
to read the law itself to determine our 
rights and our duties. So, the act with 
which we are concerned here was 
adopted for the purpose of giving effect 
to the general principle that the em- 
ploye who leaves his job to fight for 
his country shall be guaranteed resto- 
ration to that job when he returns, sub- 
ject to certain provisions. It is the 
interpretation and the significance of 
those provisions which will concern us 
and which will take some of us to our 
counsel and perhaps others into court. 

Looking at the above extract from 
the act, there should be very little diffi- 
culty of administration under (b) (1). 
A veteran either has or has not a cer- 
tificate of service, or an honorable dis- 
charge. If he has it, you are entitled 
to see it. If the veteran does not show 
you his certificate, however, within the 
40 days prescribed by (b) (3) it is safe 
to assume that his application has not 
been made in accordance with the law 
and that you are not compelled, legally, 
to restore him. It is assumed here, in- 
cidentally, that the veteran’s applica- 
tion for employment, even if made 
within the prescribed 40 days, is not 
complete and in compliance with the 
act unless within that 40 day period 
he demonstrates to the employer’s sat- 
isfaction that he actually possesses the 
said certificate. 


Veteran Must be Qualified 


The second item required of the vet- 
eran who applies for restoration to 
employment is the feature of the act 
that will create the delicate problems, 
namely that the veteran “is still quali- 
fied to perform the duties of such posi- 
tion.” Does it mean physically quali- 
fied, mentally qualified, or qualified in 
point of skill or craft, or does it mean 
a combination of these? In an address 
delivered in New York City on May 18, 
1944, Maj. Benjamin M. Golder, execu- 
tive officer, Veterans Personnel Divi- 
sion, Selective Service System, made 
the qualification “provided that person 
is physically and mentally able to carry 
on the functions of the particular posi- 
tion.” 

What of the man who enlisted in the 
Army after having had 10 years of 
service with the company, and who re- 
turns in a physical condition which 
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manifestly renders him unqualified to 
perform his former duties? His long 
service established a favorable status 
for him with respect to sick benefits, 
vacation rights, group life insurance, 
and pension credit, and Section 8 (c) 
of the act requires that he shall be 
“restored without loss of seniority,” 
and “shall be entitled to participate in 
insurance or other benefits... .” His 
discharge or certificate of service shows 
that he was released from the Army 
because of his health and communica- 
tion with the War Department, cor- 
roborated by the company’s own medi- 
cal examiner, reveals that he is suffer- 
ing from some debilitating tropical 
fever. 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


O. M. Anderson, secretary-man- 
ager of the Huron (Kan.) Tele- 
phone Co., recently expressed his 
tired feelings in a note that he 
sent, clipped to a couple of state 
tax puzzlers, to the state board of 
revenue and taxation. The note 
read as follows: 


“Inclosed are two reports and 
if God keeps my strength up I 
will in a few days get all the other 
reports to you. Please inform the 
departments so they will rest 
easier about it. 

“Folks, I have been and am 
doing five peoples’ jobs. I abso- 
lutely work day and night. I 
never go to bed. Every few days 
I drop down on a lounge and re- 
lax and sleep for an hour or two, 
then up and at it again. 

“You have been kind and I will 
send the balance of the reports: 
soon.” 











Presumably, if it is determined that 
the illness was incurred during the 
man’s army service, he will receive a 
pension based on the degree of his dis- 
ability, but your man thinks he is 
qualified and capable of resuming his 
former occupation. Who is to say that 
he is not “qualified to perform the 
duties of such postion?” If, on the 
basis of your own medical examiner’s 
report, you refuse to restore him to 
employment, you may find yourself 
hailed into court and facing a claim of 
back pay during the time the case has 
been in dispute. If you restore him to 
employment, however, you may face the 
early possibility of having to pay out 
a large sum in sick benefits, or a death 
benefit on a casualty which arose while 
the man was out of your employ. 


On the other hand, suppose the man 
in the case above admits his inability 
to perform his former duties but ap- 


plies for part-time work, or for less 
arduous work because he needs addi- 
tional income to augment his disability 
pension. If, out of sympathy and in 
recognition of his long service, you em- 
ploy him on his own terms, will he be 
entitled to the protection of that part 
of the act relating to “insurance or 
other benefits?” 


To carry the thought further, assume 
you rest on your decision that the man 
is not “qualified to perform the duties” 
of his former position and you tell him 
definitely that the company therefore 
is not legally required to restore him, 
but that in consideration of his past 
service you will engage him as a new 
employe on his own terms, provided 
he will execute a waiver of claim to all 
insurance, vacations and other benefits 
to which he was entitled when he left 
the company to enter the service. Will 
such a waiver have any legal status 
as against the claims of the veteran 
himself after he is prompted and ad- 
vised by an attorney, or against the 
claims of his heirs or dependents? 

In this connection the Selective Serv- 
ice System, in Memorandum No. 190-A, 
states: “When it is claimed that a 
veteran has waived his re-employment 
rights, the waiver must be proved by 
clear and positive evidence. Such 
waivers, if induced by fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, or by any coercive methods, 
threats, or force, are invalid. The bur- 
den of proof is upon the employer to 
prove a voluntary waiver by the vet- 
eran.” 

In the case of most of us, sympathy 
and recognition of the man’s long serv- 
ice with the company will prompt a de- 
sire to work out some method of re- 
employing him. Had he remained with 
the company instead of going off to 
war, he might still have contracted 
some long illness and claimed all of his 
sick benefits, and collected them; and 
the company would be no worse off than 
it will be if it now re-employs him. 
Thus, we will tell ourselves. On the 
other hand our pension, insurance, and 
benefit plans contemplate the ordinary 
casualties of life and not the wounds 
that a man may receive in battle, or 
the disease that he may _ contract 
through unusual exposures. Are we 
fair to our other employes if we obli- 
gate a plan intended to protect them 
against the ordinary hazards of life by 
undertaking an admitted unusual and 
almost certain risk? 


Strange things can happen to men’s 
minds when they are exposed for long 
to the inhuman conditions of war, the 
noise of battle, or the shock of pro- 
longed aerial bombardment. Press re- 
ports tell of surrendering German 
troops being found dazed, bewildered 
and stunned by the Allied bombard- 
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ments. Some of our own people will 
come home in that same condition; even 
the knowledge of victory may not com- 
pletely heal the mind that has been so 
shocked. After the first World War, 
the shell-shocked veteran was familiar 
to most communities; generally he had 
mental lapses when his words and ac- 
tions were unaccountable and he was 
therefore quite undependable. 


If one of your restored veterans lets 
loose one day and exhibits the symp- 
toms of shell-shock while talking with 
a customer, what can you do about it? 
If the veteran knows that he is likely 
to suffer such lapses periodically, he 
probably will agree with your thought 
that he should be in some occupation 
where he is not required to meet the 
public. If he is a lineman, certainly you 
and the shell-shocked veteran do not 
want him to do a type of work where 
he might fall from a pole and injure 
himself, or drop a heavy tool and in- 
jure one of his fellows. Assuming that 
your veteran is not trained or able to 
perform another type of work for you 
that will pay him the same wage, must 
you leave him in his present occupa- 
tion for a year [under Section 8(c)] 
before you can transfer him to another 
job? Probably you will end up by 
putting him in another job at his pres- 
ent wage, but had you known of his 
ailment when he applied for restoration 
you might have been able to prove that 
he was not “qualified to perform” his 
duties, and you might have treated him 
differently. 


The question here is this: If after 
restoring the veteran to his former 
position, you discover handicaps which 
disqualify him, can you consider that 
he failed to meet the requirement of 
Section 8(b) (2), and transfer him to 
another position which pays him less, 
perhaps? 


Probably very few, if any, of our 
people who have gone into the service 
will have lost any of their mechanical 
ability or craft skill during their ab- 
Some of the men who have 
served with the Signal Corps may even 
have gained additional experience or 
may have been given technical training 
which will be of value to us when they 
return. It is very conceivable, how- 
ever, that a young man who had com- 
pleted only two years of his craft ap- 
prenticeship before entering the serv- 
ice, and who spent the next three or 
four years behind a machine gun, or 
serving in a ship’s engine room, may 
retain very little of the training he 
learned before he became a fighting 
man. Is he still “qualified to perform 
the duties” of his former occupation? 
If by questioning or examination you 
convince him and yourself that he is 
not possessed of the ability and qualifi- 
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Signal Corps wiremen pass through the streets of St. Lo, France. 


cations normally expected of a young 
man about to enter the third year of 
his apprenticeship, are you still re- 
quired by the terms of the Act to 
restore him to that status? 


Application for Re-employment 
Provided it is made “within 40 days 
after he is relieved from such training 
and service,” what other requirements 
must be met to constitute a valid and 
legal “application for re-employment?” 
Must the veteran be available for work 
when he makes his application, or must 
he be available for work within the 
40 days, or may he or the company 
make other stipulations in this respect? 


For example, suppose your veteran 
is discharged at a port of debarkation 
on the West Coast and given travel 
money to take him to his home in 
Texas, where his former employer op- 
erates a telephone company. On the 
third or fourth day after his discharge 
the telephone company receives a letter 
from him stating (1) that he has an 
honorable discharge from the Army, 
(2) that the army doctor has checked 
him over and found him to be in per- 
fect physical condition, and (3) that 
he wants to return to his former occu- 
pation, but that he expects to spend 
the next six weeks visiting relatives in 
Oregon, and that he will thereafter re- 
port for work. 


To make the puzzle more difficult he 
neglects to give you any address where 
you can reach him by mail! On the 
50th day after his discharge from the 
Army he reports for work. Is he en- 
titled to be restored to employment 
“without loss of seniority,” and to “par- 
ticipate in insurance and other bene- 
fits” merely by reason of the fact that 
he filed an application for re-employ- 
ment within 40 days? 


Seniority and Benefits 

Section 8(c) of the act states that 
the veteran “shall be considered as hav- 
ing been on furlough or leave of ab- 
sence” during his period of war service 
and that he shall be “restored without 
loss of seniority, shall be entitled to 
participate in insurance or other bene- 
fits offered by the employer pursuant to 
established rules and practices relating 
to employes on furlough or leave of 
absence in effect with the employer at 
the time such person was inducted... .” 

Most telephone companies have defi- 
nite provisions or practices for grant- 
ing leaves of absence or furloughs to 
employes in normal times. Such prac- 
tices usually make the length of the 
permissible leave of absence dependent 
upon the length of the employe’s serv- 
ice, and they state what his status will 
be with respect to seniority, insurance 
and other benefits when he returns to 
employment, provided he does not over- 
stay the leave granted to him. 

Conforming to our industry’s usually 
generous treatment of its employes, 
most of us have made special rules at 
this time so that the entire period of 
absence in military service will be 
counted as a leave of absence, and gen- 
erally, I believe, we have provided that 
when the veteran returned he would 
pick up where he left off with respect 
to seniority and benefits. 

The act, by its punctuation and by 
the arrangement of its words, how- 
ever, appears to have a greater interest 
in the veteran’s seniority than it has 
in his right to participate in insurance 
or other benefits. It says that he shall 
be “restored without loss of seniority,” 
yet it permits him to participate in in- 
surance or other benefits only to the 
extent permitted by the “established 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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whether for purposes of constructing 

a “Washington outlook” for an in- 
dustrial publication such as TELEPHONY, 
or for general political speculation, 
there is a temptation to oversimplify. 
Figures don’t lie, but if one starts out 
with a preconceived idea, he can make 
figures jump through some mighty 
cute tricks in order to “prove” a con- 
clusion already determined. 


k ANALYZING election results, 


There is the temptation, for example, 
to minimize the margin of victory and 
show how a relative handful of votes 
redistributed here and there could have 
changed the results entirely. Thus, out- 
side of the 17 southern and border 
states and throughout the rest of the 
country, Mr. Roosevelt secured a ma- 
jority of only 51.3 per cent of the 
popular vote against Governor Dewey, 
which is so close that a hand-picked 
shift of less than 1,000,000 votes might 
theoretically have given the New York 
governor a majority in the electoral 
college. 

But it is futile to reason along those 
lines for the simple reason that you 
can’t hand-pick votes. You have to take 
the trend the way it runs, which is 
usually pretty national in scope. When 
the tide is running predominantly 
Democratic in New York, it is likely 
to be running proportionately so, in 
other so-called pivotal states, with only 
well-known variations reflecting geo- 
graphical sentiment, which are gen- 
erally anticipated and discounted. 

For the business man who wants to 
be realistic about what the election 
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CAPITAL 


“THE NATION'S 






Mr. Welch gives his interpretation of election results and 


impression of political trends in next four years. . . . He 


discusses recent television transmission over telephone 


wires and possibility of using radio to vote in election. 


means and what’s ahead in Washing- 
ton, there must also be no yielding to 
the temptation to ascribe the results 
to a single cause, merely on the basis 
of a decisive margin of votes which 
that cause represented. That is dan- 
gerous oversimplification which could 
distort one’s good judgment. One might 
say, with justification, that the CIO 
Political Action Committee produced 
the margin of victory for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fourth term. But it also produced 
some incipient sentiment against or- 
ganized labor in politics. 

This sentiment may make itself felt 
in the future to such an extent that it 
will offset and even overwhelm any 
advanced political position which one 
might be tempted to take upon the posi- 
tive assumption that a political agency 
of certain organized labor unions is 
going to represent the will of the Amer- 
ican people henceforth. Over the long 
range, American voters have shown 
they dislike special interests mixing in 
politics, as such, whether it be big 
business or government employes or 
minority racial or religious groups, or 
labor unions. Returning veterans will 
probably have some ideas along this 
line. 


The vote of two states in this elec- 
tion against the closed shop, and the 
recent enactment of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act shows this incipient senti- 
ment against labor in politics, just as 
the passage of the Hatch Act showed 
similar sentiment against government 
employes in politics. Further back in 
our history we have the examples of 
the Know Nothings and the Ku Klux 
Klan, and other sporadic movements 
which invariably came a cropper when 
they tried to strong-arm the ballot box. 

Taking another tack, it is plausible 
to figure that the large Negro vote in 
the big cities was the margin of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s victory. But any politician 
who tried to base his program hence- 
forth on the assumption that the Negro 
vote, of itself, will be the determining 
factor in any national election might 
likewise find himself on the wrong side 
of the count some years in the future— 
particularly if he overemphasizes the 
issue. 

Those who say the number of gov- 
ernment employes on the federal pay- 
roll influenced the election should be 
confounded by the amazing fact that 
four counties surrounding the District 
of Columbia, principally populated by 
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federal government employes and their 
families, all went Republican. Two of 
these, Arlington and Fairfax counties 
of the “solid South” state of Virginia, 
went Republican for the first time in 
their histories. Prince George and 
Montgomery counties, Maryland, like- 
wise went GOP, along with the rest 
of the free state, which finally turned 
up in the Democratic column by a 
narrow margin, thanks entirely to the 
heavy city vote in Baltimore. 

What, then, was the dominating issue 
of the election? After analyzing results 
and various factors pro and con, this 
correspondent is inclined to believe 
that, for purposes of 1944 only, the 
voters were simply afraid to change 
leadership because it might affect the 
prompt prosecution of the war and 
possibly a satisfactory arrangement for 
peace. The implication is that, in the 
absence of a war situation, Governor 
Dewey or any other opposition candi- 
date might well have been elected. And 
quite likely, under such circumstances, 
President Roosevelt — shrewd leader 
that he is—would never have made the 
fourth-term bid. 

If that generalization is true, it 
means that the administration goes into 
its fourth term with a “mandate” from 
the people to do one thing: Win the war 
as quickly as possible and complete the 
best peace possible. It is definitely not 
a “mandate” to engage in a resumption 
of domestic policies (including anti- 
business and anti-utility programs) 
which have apparently come into dis- 
favor and which a majority of the 
voters would probably have repudiated 
if the war situation had not been a 
preoccupying circumstance. And if our 
analysis is sound so far, we are perhaps 
justified in making the following fore- 
casts on things to come from our Wash- 
ington vantage point: 


(1) The new House of Representa- 
tives will still be more or less controlled 
by coalition. Modest gains made by the 
Democrats are not sufficient to upset 
the Democratic-Republican conservative 
control which has been in effect in the 
lower house for the past two years. 
The situation in the Senate is likewise 
relatively unchanged, with the Republi- 
cans apparently gaining one seat. 
_(2) Outlook for change in congres- 
stonal controls in 1946. The popular 
vote in the election last week showed a 
basic desire of the electorate for polit- 
ical change, dominated by a fear that 
such a change would be unwise during 
the war. This doubtless means that two 
years from now the traditional, by- 
election swing away from the party in 
power will carry with it the control 
of Congress. Unforeseen events could 
alter that course, but that is the way 
the tide is apparently running. This 
outlook will have a restraining effect on 
the administration. 

(3) Roosevelt's main preoccupation 
will be to win the war and control the 
peace. To do this he must have the 
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“Why Mr. Blainey—! didn’t expect you in so soon.” 


help and support of the Congress 
elected last week—if he is to complete 
the legislative details of his interna- 
tional aspirations before a more criti- 
cal, if not hostile, Congress elected in 
1946. This probably means that the 
feud which has characterized the rela- 
tions between the White House and 
Congress during the past year will 
cease or taper off. Observers expect 
that the President will now try to 
“make friends and influence” Congress- 
men. This cannot be done by continua- 
tion of Congress-baiting. 

(4) Progress on legislation of utility 
interest will be deliberate. During the 
remaining weeks of the present Con- 
gress no major legislation is expected 
to be enacted, the tendency of Congress 
being to stall to the end of the session 
and leave things for the newly-elected 
Congress. Since the newly-elected Con- 
gress is not going to be very different 
from the present Congress, it does not 
seem likely that there will be any rush 
on controversial legislation. The re- 
duced majority of public support for 
the re-elected President would seem to 
warrant no “blanket mandate” assump- 
tions which will make Congress recep- 
tive to “must bill” messages from the 
White House, as in former years. 

(5) Possibility of a bitter struggle 
within the Democratic Party is seen. 


(Courtesy, THE PARADE) 


Left-wing elements will seek to enlarge 
their hold on the party, perhaps mass- 
ing behind the leadership of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace (likely to run in 1948). 
But the majority of the Democrats 
actually elected are relatively conserva- 
tive, and may resent the intrusion of 
organized labor domination. If, as is 
generally supposed, the Roosevelt 
leadership has now reached its peak, 
old-time Democrats may begin a deter- 
mined campaign to get back control of 
their party. This, on the theory that 
it was the last “coat-tail ride” for all 
of them, and henceforth they will have 
to look around for another vehicle or 
travel under their own power. Results 
might well be an intra-party feud which 
could vitally affect the legislative out- 


look. 
* + * 


Speaking of other predictions, it must 
be admitted this correspondent did not 
do so well in his forecasts published in 
this department on November 4. He is 
lucky to escape turning in his badge as 
a working member of the Ancient 
Order of Political Prognosticators. The 
best that can be said was that he did 
correctly predict that Roosevelt would 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE USITA HAS REPRESENTATION 








BOARD OF WAR COMMUNICATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


R. A. Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D., Principal 
Clyde S. Bailey, Washington, D. C., Alternate 


DOMESTIC BROADCASTING COMMITTEE, IV 
C. D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., Principal 
Clyde S. Bailey, Alternate 


TELEPHONY COMMITTEE, X 
V. E. Chaney, Principal 
Clyde S. Bailey, Alternate 


COMMUNICATIONS LIAISON COMMITTEE FOR 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE, XII 


Clyde S. Bailey, Alternate (to R. I. Mabbs, of AT&T, 


representative from Committee X). 


PRIORITIES LIAISON COMMITTEE, XIII 
V. E. Chaney, Fort Wayne, Ind., Representative 


from Committee X. 


RADIO TECHNICAL PLANNING BOARD 
H. V. Bozell, New York, N. Y., Member 


RADIO RELAY SYSTEMS, PANEL 9 
B. C. Burden, Lincoln, Neb., Member 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


B. C. Burden, Representative 


UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Carl D. Brorein, National Councillor 


The. Port “Thanksgiving Day 
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HANKSGiVING day is » tradi- 
T tions American festival. It was 

born against a background of dan- 
ger, nardship, sorrow and loss. Through 
the centuries, this day becomes more 
and more significant. 

Our annual Thanksgiving celebration 
originated with a people who, compara- 
tively, had little for which to be thank- 
ful. Their lot had been hard; the great 
wilderness of America had defied them, 
struck them down savagely. They had 
known much of tragedy, of deep tor- 
turing sorrow, yet the Pilgrim fathers 
found so much for which to thank God 
that they set aside a special day for 
that purpose. 

Thoughtful Americans can find much 
to thank God for in this time of tragedy 
and sorrow. As the Pilgrims of old sat 
down to their first bounteous feast, there 
were graves out on the hillside—graves 
of those who had perished that freedom 
might abound. Their Thanksgiving was 
tempered by the thought of sacrifice; 
yet had the survivors failed to be grate- 
ful, they would have desecrated the 
very memory of those gone on. We, 
today, can do no less. 
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By MAYME WORKMAN 
Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 


Our America, despite wartime re- 
strictions and rationing, is still the land 
of plenty. A repatriated missionary, 
eating his first meal on the Gripsholm 
after living so long on the limited fare 
allowed by the Japanese, stated: “It 
was like Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
birthdays and everything else all at 
once.” This is a good thought to re- 
member when we are tempted to 
grumble because some foods here at 
home are rationed. 


Like the Pilgrims of old, we have 
much to be thankful for on this 
Thanksgiving day. Unlike the peoples 
in many other parts of the world, we 
have food, clothing and shelter. Our 
homes are intact. We have warmth and 
comfort. 


We have freedom of worship and 
may listen to the honest thoughts of 
good men and women. 


We should be especially thankful for 
our brave men and women in the 
armed forces who are fighting the 
battle of democracy—giving their lives, 
if need be, as the Pilgrim fathers of 


Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association 


old, “against a background of danger, 
hardship and sorrow.” 


We should be thankful for the loyal 
American men and women in our fac- 
tories, workshops, war plants, telephone 
establishments and other American in- 
dustries throughout the nation, for 
their effort and zeal in keeping the 
wheels of industry turning, and the 
lines of communication functioning so 
our armed forces can be supplied with 
ammunition, food, clothing, communi- 
cation and other necessities essential to 
victory. 


Above all, let us be thankful to God 
for the American home, where children 
can be reared without fear of bombs 
soaring overhead. Let us be thankful 
for our schools where the story of our 
American forefathers, who established 
the right to freedom and the pursuit 
of happiness, can be taught to future 
generations. 


On our beloved Thanksgiving day, 
Americans all, at home and abroad, can 
unite in spirit in recognizing the good- 
ness of God and in giving thanks for 
our many blessings. 
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HILE NONE of us can predict 
W ws any degree of accuracy 

when V-day will arrive, the 
pace of modern warfare is at times 
much faster than most of us realize. 
We should, therefore, all remember 
that our postwar plans today may be- 
come our postwar realities tomorrow. 
For this reason, we should make our 
postwar plans complete in every detail 
and review them frequently. 


* * * 


The substitution of materials, while 
necessary in these war times, causes 
considerable trouble occasionally. If, 
for example, a transmitter on a certain 
make telephone fails and a replacement 
is not available, another manufacturer’s 
transmitter may be substituted. Most 
telephone circuits are designed with 
certain characteristics and for one type 
of transmitter. The substitution of an- 
other type may cause serious transmis- 
sion losses. Blind combinations may 
prove deadly and all substitutions of 
both equipment and material should be 
considered carefully. 

When you cannot obtain materials 
for use in the telephone exchange, re- 
member that communication lines of 
our armies in many foreign lands re- 
quire the supplies which might other- 
wise be used at home for civilian pur- 
poses. This is a war of communica- 
tions, and telephone supplies are re- 
quired in enormous quantities. 


* * * 


According to the Washington (D. C.) 
Star of October 1, Maj. Gen. Spen- 
cer B. Akin’s radio station, ‘Voice 
of Freedom” may again ring in the 
Philippines. General Akin was Gen. 
Douglas. MacArthur’s chief Signal 
officer in the Philippines and among 
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his radio stations on Corregidor was 
the “Voice of Freedom.” 

Three times a day, morning, noon 
and night, Col. Carlos P. Romulo sent 
his stirring messages over the station 
to challenge the Japanese and to let 
the Philippines and the rest of the 
world know the situation on Corregidor 
and Bataan. 

The “Voice of Freedom” was one of 
America’s few weapons in the Philip- 
pines. The Japanese knew that as long 
as that challenging voice spoke to the 
world, the Philippine campaign could 
not end. General Akin installed one 
radio station to broadcast the “‘Voice of 
Freedom.” The chances are that he will 
start another, and in the Philippines. 


* * * 


Stanley H. Manson, executive secre- 
tary, Stromberg-Carlson Labor Man- 
agement Committee, announced recently 
that more than 2,860 employes of that 
firm had been given chest X-rays as a 
move to discover and combat tubercu- 
losis. 


* * % 


It is claimed that the Pentagon offices 
of Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, the WAC 
chief, are called ‘““Hobby Lobby” by her 
underlings. 


* a * 


By the cartoons which continually 
appear in our leading magazines, it is 
evident that the telephone plays an im- 
portant part in the daily lives of Amer- 
icans. These cartoons depict the tele- 
phone activities of soldiers, sailors, 
marines, war workers and civilians. 


* * * 


Corrosion is synonymous with rust 
and both are synonymous with waste. 
Little has been accomplished toward 


development of corrosion resistant ma- 
terials for a wide variety of industrial 
applications. Such alloys and special 
metals which are available are usually 
too expensive for general use. In prac- 
tically every case, prevention of waste, 
resulting from corrosion, depends upon 
the application of protective coatings. 

There are two generajet¢ypes as fol- 
lows: vfs 

Metallic Coatings: Metals such as 
lead, aluminum, chromium, zinc, copper, 
tin, nickel, and alloys such as monel 
metal. These may be applied by paint- 
ing, electroplating, galvanizing, spray- 
ing and other methods. 

Non-Metallic Coatings: Prepared 
from petroleum derivatives, vegetable 
oils, or a combination of these to which 
frequently are added materials like 
resins, pigments and driers. 

The metallic type coatings are gen- 
erally expensive and have their own 
field of application. They are not the 
best answer to the problem confronting 
operating telephone companies in their 
fights against corrosion. On the other 
hand, non-metallic coatings offer ease 
of application, low initial cost, dura- 
bility, impermeability, sufficient elas- 
ticity to prevent cracking due to expan- 
sion and contraction, and several other 
features. Such characteristics make 
them the practical answer to the gen- 
eral problem of rust prevention. 


s se = 


The entrenching tool, issued to troops 
at the beginning of the war, was 
simply a small shovel with a blade 
81%” wide by 6” long with a straight 
handle, bringing the overall length to 
1942”. This tool has now been im- 
proved by developing an idea used in 
the design of a similar entrenching 
tool captured from the Germans. This 
new tool has a blade the same size but, 
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make Barco the most versatile of tools. 


BARCO Portable Gasoline Hammers 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NOT INC., 1811 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. * In Canada: The Holden Co., itd., Montreal,-Can. 
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by means of a special sleeve nut, the 
blade may be adjusted so that it can be 
used as a digging mattock by setting 
the blade at right angles to the handle. 
It is used as an ordinary shovel when 
the blade is set in a straight line. When 
not in use, the blade may be folded 
back against the handle and inserted 
into a fitted duck bag, suspended from 
the soldier’s belt. 

This reminds us of a similar tool ar- 
rangement called the “Spoonvel” which 
is a combination of a shovel and spoon 
and has been successfully used by tele- 
phone companies for pole hole digging 
for a number of years. 


Bo * * 


Now we learn that there is a new 
aluminum alloy (duraluminum) ladder 
on the market and available for sale. 
The very qualities which make alumi- 
num desirable for streamlining trains 
and airplanes are also the qualities that 
make it desirable for ladder construc- 
tion. All aluminum is considerably 
lighter than similar wood construction, 
also much stronger. This all-metal 
construction does not sliver, bruise or 
require refinishing. They make possible 
much greater safety for there is no 
danger of the aluminum ladder sud- 
denly breaking under excessive loads. 
Because of its light weight, the alu- 
minum ladder is much easier to handle 
than wood. It will last a lifetime under 
normal conditions. The side rails are 
hollow as are the rungs. Rubber boots 
are provided for both the top and bot- 
tom of the ladder for use in locations 
where accidental power wire contact 
may be encountered. 


* * * 


The New Jersey Bell News states in 
a recent issue, with reference to the 
communication equipment stored at 
Belle Meade Army Service Forces De- 
pot in New Jersey, as follows: 


“The Signal Corps material is a 
plant man’s pipe dream —53 million 
feet of cable, probably the world’s 
largest single collection — waiting to 
extend advancing communication lines 
or to replace equipment sunk at sea or 
blown up by the Japs and Nazis. Piles 
of crossarms and telephone poles of all 
types line the roads, and the ware- 
houses bulge with insulators, field 
switchboards, inside wire, bell boxes, 
relays, signals, buzzers and field sets. 

“A work day at this depot averages 
7,000 telephone calls and 200 i 
messages to keep these materials mov- 
ing, while at peak times the calls 
amount to 15,000.” 


* * * 


The magic door which operates au- 
tomatically at the approach of a pe- 
destrian utilizes telephone-type relays 
and phototubes for its control. Auto- 
matic door controls should prove use- 
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H. C. STARKWEATHER 


At ceremonies held on October 18, 
Harry C. Starkweather, senior electrical 
engineer, Signal office, Third Service 
Md., was pre- 
sented with a “Meritorious Service 
Award” by Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes for 
outstanding 


Command, Baltimore, 


service and accomplish- 


ments. This certificate was signed by 
General Somervell and General Hayes. 

The citation read as follows: “Harry 
C. Starkweather . . . through sincere, 
untiring and unselfish effort, has been 
largely responsible for the successful 
and tremendous expansion of fixed 
Signal communication throughout the 
Third Service Command, particularly 
since the declaration of the national 


ful in telephone exchanges of the fu- 
ture as they save man-hours and cut 
heating costs. 


The writer enjoyed a lecture on “Co- 
axial Cables and Communications Sys- 
tems in the Future,” delivered on 
October 25 by Frank A. Cowan, trans- 
mission engineer, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., before a joint meet- 
ing of the Franklin Institute and the 
Communications Group of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Cowan explained 
that present plans for additions to the 
long distance network of this country 
contemplate placing coaxial cable over 
several thousands of miles within the 
next few years. This coaxial cable sys- 
tem will provide large numbers of 'tele- 
phone circuits and may also be used 
for television network service. Fea- 
tures of the coaxial system, its past 
and expected future, together with 
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emergency in 1940. Without exception, 
all telephone installations in the Third 
Service Command have been initially 
engineered or expanded under his direct 
technical since 1940. His 
anticipation of emergencies and future 


supervision 


needs, plus his engineermg skill, has 
saved the government many thousands 
of dollars and prevented many commu- 
nications blocks or failures. In instances 
where the utmost secrecy has been de- 
manded, as well as under normal cir- 
cumstances, he has never violated the 
trust placed with him. His 22 years of 
loyal service to the government and to 
the Signal Corps remain exemplary and 
superior.” 


possible new types of systems were ex- 
plained in detail. 

Coaxial cable is one of the present- 
day proved betterments of the telephone 
industry and no doubt will serve a 
very useful purpose in all future toll 
networks. Independent telephone en- 
gineers will do well to familiarize them- 
selves with this important development. 


* * * 


According to the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania had the biggest long distance 
day in its history on September 15, 
following the hurricane which swept 
the Atlantic seaboard. Breaking the 
all-time high of 49,000 calls last 
Christmas Eve, the Philadelphia office 
handled 50,000 toll calls, 31 per cent 
above normal traffic. Most of these 
calls were to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
and other shore points made by persons 
seeking information on storm damage. 
Delays as long as six hours were ex- 
perienced on Atlantic City calls. 
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In our garage 


it’s PIM” 


all day! 





For mileage dividends—®reventive WA cintenance 
with simple, positive KARDEX Record Control 


Superintendents of motor vehicles 


who are suffering from shortages of 


skilled garagemen, “L. I.’s” and 


WHY NOT talk with a man who 
has helped others solve the problems 
you are faced with? He’s a Remington 
Rand Methods Technician. Just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 
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heavier units can make a real attack 
on their problems with one simple 


move. Put Kardex to work. 





Many large and not-so-large com- 
panies have found their Kardex Sys- 
tems of Visible Maintenance Control 
an indispensable aid in weathering 
war conditions with fewer men, fewer 
roadside flats and breakdowns. They 
get more miles per vehicles day and 
more miles per maintenance dollar! 

Inspection and overhaul due dates 
for every unit are shown in a glance 
at the Kardex Visible Margin— 
clearly and unmistakably signalled 
in color. Signals also chart for quick, 
complete reference the actual cost 
per mile or time unit for each vehicle, 
or if preferred the number of miles 
operated since the last inspection or 
overhaul. All operations are thus on 
a systematic basis—there’s no need 
for costly and dangerous “guess- 
work” maintenance. 

You'll get maximum reference 
speed with Kardex “Fact-Power”. 
And clerical work is reduced to mini- 
mum essentials. Postings are made 
easily and fast, an important factor 


always and a vital one today. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 


944, REMINGTON RAND INC 
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YOUR POSTWAR 


with Strowger Automatle; 


Wars are won by the strategy of attack. So, too, in 
telephone business, to achieve long-range success, ¢ 
phone managers must begin now to plan determined atta 
on the operating and service problems that tomorrow \ 
bring. 






























Strowger Automatic puts these four effective weap 
in your hands: 


CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT—Economically provides ey 
wanted service, on a modern scale, in exchanges of every 
with maximum flexibility for meeting growth or change in traffi 
stations. 

TOLL SWITCHING EQUIPMENT—Strowger Automatic 
velopments in this field speed up toll service, improve toll 
efficiency, save operating costs, meet every modern ie! 
requirement. 

COMMUNITY AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES—These unatten 
dial switchboards make small exchanges profitable, solve the ' 
erator problem," improve service on both local and long-distq 

‘ calls. 

PRIVATE AUTOMATIC BRANCH EXCHANGES—Provide 
business subscribers with fast dial connections on local calls, 
improved service on city and long-distance calls. 


"Fullest possible use of Strowger Automatic” is bi 
strategy for long-range success. Advance planning 
make that strategy most effective. Our field engineers 
ready to work with you—now. 





AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial 5 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and = 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORA 
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win. For reasons stated above, it is 
no excuse to plead that a mere shift of 
three-tenths of 1 per cent in the over- 
all popular vote would have made 
things come out just about exactly as 
he forecasted them. But then, Dr. 
Gallup is busy explaining these days 
also. 
* * 


Telephone men will doubtless be in- 
terested in the fact that Homer E. 
Capehart, president of the Packard 
Manufacturing Corp., was elected sena- 
tor on the Republican ticket from In- 
diana on November 7. Capehart is 
perhaps popularly known for his leader- 
ship in the field of manufacturing “juke 
boxes” and better-grade radio receiv- 
ing sets. But more recently Capehart 
startled communication circles with the 
announcement that his company had 
developed a successful process for trans- 
mitting television over ordinary tele- 
phone wires. (TELEPHONY, November 
11, page 39.) He also announced a 
method for recording television pro- 
grams for rebroadcasting (or “tele- 
casting”) in the same manner as sound 
radio programs are now transcribed on 
sound recorders or by other means. 

A demonstration given in Indian- 
apolis on October 29, according to 
newspaper men who were present, 
showed a television signal carried over 
12 miles of standard telephone wire, as 
well as over a short coaxial cable, with 
no perceptible difference in the quality 
of the picture. 

Without, of course, attempting to 
pass upon the technical merits or de- 
merits of these claimed improvements, 
this writer is moved to observe that 
Senator Capehart is evidently a man 
who knows enough about telephone 
technique and the various problems of 
sound communication phenomena to be 
an interesting addition to the U. S. 
Senate. 

Another interesting addition is likely 
to be the New Republican senator from 
Oregon, Wayne Morse. Wayne Morse 
will be recalled for his authorship of 
an opinion, while a public member of 
the War Labor Board, in which he re- 
flected his personal views concerning 
the adequacy of wages paid in the tele- 
phone industry, compared with other 
industries. 
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Business circles generally may get a 
break in the election of Alexander 
Smith as senator from New Jersey. 
Smith is reported to be a progressive 
business man. While Smith’s elec- 
tion, of course, does not mean that 
he will favor business in his senatorial 
deliberations, it does mean that he will 
understand the businessman’s point of 
view and problems, because he is a 
businessman himself—a vanishing race 
in the upper chamber during recent 
years. 

Speaking of elections brings to mind 
the fact that some day we may be able 
to vote by radio—yes, actually vote. 
One of the less noticed recommenda- 
tions made to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission by the Radio Techni- 
cal Planning Board was the allocation 
of a 20-megacycle radio band to experi- 
ment with the electronic polling idea 
in the microwaves between 2,500 and 
5,000 megacycles. If the plan is carried 
out, it will consist of one or more spe- 
cial central radio stations to communi- 
cate with a group of “respondent 
receiver-transmitter” outfits distributed 
among the groups to be polled. 

Each group — perhaps only a few 
hundred—would be selected in a given 
polling district, say a county, which 
might easily be covered by one central 
radio station. Additional stations would 
be located centrally in adjacent areas 
and have different groups to be polled. 
All questions to be asked would be 
worded so the answers might be ‘“‘yes”’ 
or “no” or “very good,” “fair,” “no 
opinion,” ‘“‘poor,” “very bad,” etc. To 
vote, each person in the key groups 
would press one of a series of buttons 
on one of the respondent receiver- 
transmitters furnished by a committee 
in charge. 


The voting machine actually would 
be a miniature transmitting station 
equipped to send out micro-waves more 
than powerful enough to span the dis- 
tance to the central receiver station, 
where the votes are registered. Inside 
the box, perhaps, will be a series of 
cams—the “no-voting” button setting 
one cam in motion, the “yes-voting”’ 
button another cam. Each cam in turn 
would set in motion a series of con- 
tactors designed to send out a series 
of high and low pitch buzzes or im- 
pulses, which, upon arrival at the cen- 
tral receiving station, would vote “yes”’ 
or “no” just as accurately as if the 
voter himself went to an election dis- 
trict voting booth in the regular way. 

Questions to be voted upon would 
reach each voter over an ordinary radio 
set in accordance with a prearranged 
broadcast schedule, or be transmitted 
by facsimile from district headquarters 
over the special micro-wave channel di- 
rectly to the voting machine. On the 


micro-wave channels the electronic vot- 
ing machine might be set in operation 
when a vote is to be taken through a 
system known as an “alert” receiver, 
which would turn on the whole mecha- 
nism when a certain type of electric 
impulse is transmitted from the central 
station. A buzzer or loudspeaker would 
then warn that a vote-taking was immi- 
nent. Failure to vote, if too frequent, 
might be regarded as cause for removal 
of the apparatus to the home of an al- 
ternate voting member in the polling 
district group. 

Each voter would be supplied with a 
key to open the instrument and pre- 
vent unauthorized persons from tamp- 
ering with it. Red and green lights 
would fiash on and off—the red to in- 
dicate the machine at ready, green in- 
dicating the vote is ready to be cast, 
and finally another red light indicating 
the balloting has ended. The key to 
the instrument would then be with- 
drawn until another balloting time is 
announced. 

The inventor of the system is Dr. 
Alfred N. Goldsmith, New York con- 
sulting engineer and prolific inventor, 
who has called it “centercasting.” Dr. 
Goldsmith foresees the possible use of 
a single micro-wavelength to conduct 
a poll—say in a city or county—with 
additional micro-wave channels for 
more extended operation for state-wide 
or national polls. 


And that finally brings us to a little 
matter which has been causing some 
slight worry in telephone circles during 
the past week. The report is going 
around that the WPB has authorized 
the removal of restrictions on the 
manufacture and sale of two-way radio 
communication sets. This report is not 
accurate. Certain manufacturers who 
have erroneously informed their custo- 
mers that they could make deliveries 
on unrated orders have been asked to 
correct this impression, WPB said. 

Two-way emergency radio commu- 
nication equipment is available only in 
limited quantities for essential use by 
police departments, public utilities, rail- 
roads, and other essential industries 
when the equipment is vital to their 
operation, WPB said. 
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Undergoes Major Operation 

L. G. THOMPSON, treasurer of the 
Cuming County Independent Telephone 
Co., Wisner, Neb., and father of H. D. 
Thompson, the company’s manager, re- 
cently returned from a hospital where 
he underwent a major abdominal op- 
eration. 
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In a time of greatest emer- 
gency, PERFECTION Tele- 
type Rolls again and again 
have offered convincing 
proof of superiority. In every corner of the 
globe they're doing their part to keep vital 
war messages ticking smoothly over the 
wires. 


In addition to Teletype Rolls, the PERFEC- 
TION Line includes Perforator and Ticker 
Tapes, Morsegraph Tapes and Recorder 
Tapes for all machines. Rigid laboratory 
control keeps quality consistently uniform. 
ALL PERFECTION Rolls are tightly wound, 


accurately slit, smooth and free from lint. 


Paper Manufacturers Company 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 




















THE WORLD'S PREFERRED SOURCE FOR 
COMMUNICATION ROLLS 
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Dry Batteries Give Portable 
Power on Fighting Front 
On every fighting front, portable 


power in the form of dry batteries is | 


performing a hundred vital jobs, many 


of them operating battlefront equip- | 


ment at the expense of homefront tele- 
phone communications. 


This war has clearly proved the need | 
and value of dependable portable power | 


for telephones, radios, signal lights, 
munitions and many other types of 
war equipment. With troops and tanks 
in action, the power for these pieces 
of equipment must be light and com- 
pact so it may be carried on the back 
or quickly unloaded from trucks or 
jeeps and carried into position. Widest 
uses for dry batteries on the field of 
battle are field telephones and portable 
two-way radio equipment. 


Dry battery uses are not limited to 
communications only, for they are em- 
ployed in a wide variety of fighting 
material. The popular Bazooka rocket 
gun employs a small, lightweight bat- 
tery in its ignition system that speeds 
the rocket shell smashing into enemy 
tanks and fortified positions. In the 
South Pacific, Marines and assault 
troops are literally burning the Japs 
out of dugouts and caves with the 
deadly flame-thrower which uses port- 
able dry battery power in its ignition 
system. 


Signal lights, portable megaphones, 
stand-by radio equipment and life- 
saver lights are but a few of the naval 
uses for thousands upon thousands 
of dry batteries. Radar equipment uses 
dry batteries. The weather forecast, 
upon which our whole armed might 
depends, is determined by reports on 
wind velocity, air pressure and other 
vital data radioed to ground stations 
from a balloon adrift at 15,000 or more 
feet by a lightweight dry battery. 


Telephone dry batteries themselves 
have not actually gone to war, but the 
many battery types used in the fore- 
going jobs on the battlefront are made 
of the same critical materials and with 
the same limited facilities that produce 
telephone batteries. 


War batteries today have first pref- 
erence, and portable power by the car- 
loads leaves dry battery factories every 
day in a multitude of shapes, sizes and 
voltages, but every one of them rep- 
resents a shrinking supply for home- 
front use. Until final victory is com- 


plete, the dry battery industry will be | 


producing the greatest portion of their 
output for war needs. Only then will 
batteries in quantity be available for 
rural telephone lines. Conservation of 
these critical batteries is a must, for 
homefront communications are impor- 
tant too. 
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Plan Now to Use 
@rapo HIGH-TENSILE LINE WIRE! 


FAR-REACHING, stored-up demands for rural tele- 
phone service can be met speedily and economically, 
after the emergency, with Crapo High-Tensile Line 
Wire. Long-span lines, made possible by Crapo 
HTL-85 and Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire, go up faster, 
require less labor and material, than lines of standard 
span length, 


In planning tomorrow's program for the extension 
and rehabilitation of rural circuits, be sure to take full 
advantage of the superior physical characteristics of 
these wires! 


@rapo HTL-85, with 60% greater tensile strength 
than standard B.B. wire, permits spans of 225 feet in 
heavy loading to 375 feet in light loading areas. Crapo 
HTL-135 possesses two and one-half times the strength 
of B.B., makes possible extra long spans of 350 feet in 
heavy loading, 500 feet in light loading districts. Both 
@rapo HTL-85 and Crapo HTL-135 provide superior 


tranmisssion at voice-frequency. 


Write for Technical Information! 

Send today for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202 containing 
physical, electrical and sag and tension data and construction practice 
information! Or, contact your distributor of Crapo Galvanized Tele- 
phone Wire and Strand. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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was for the general welfare and prepa- 
ration for any eventuality. No rule of 
statutory construction is more readily 
applied by the courts than that public 
statutes dealing with the welfare of the 
whole people are to have a liberal con- 
struction.” 

All that can be done here is to utter 
a word of caution. It behooves all of 
us to keep abreast of current regula- 
tions and court decisions, and to ex- 
amine not only the equities of each 
case as it arises but also the legal 
liabilities which appear to be involved 
in view of the best information avail- 
able. In instances where the questions 
are close and the potential liabilities 
are great, the safest course may well 
be to obtain the advice of counsel. 
Probably the most convenient means 
available to most of us are to read the 
trade magazines and perhaps to ex- 
change experiences and the lessons 
learned from them through the medium 
of our state associations. 

Lest the foregoing discussion of the 
legal points involved in the matter be 
interpreted as a warning to beware 
the veteran, let me emphasize and 
stress the fact that such is farthest 
from my desire. Having until only re- 
cently taken “the Queen’s shilling” my- 
self, I am very likely to sympathize 
with the veteran. It has been my pur- 
pose in the above, however, to attempt 
to exhibit some of the more readily 
apparent problems to the end that 
justice and equity might be rendered 
to the veteran as well as to those who 
remained here at home. 


Pianning for the Veteran 


Just now, interest in the veteran who 
may be coming home soon is increasing 
daily. Political organizations, welfare 
societies and merchandising systems 
are concerned about what he will need 
to start life again and how much money 


he may have to spend. Magazines and | 


periodicals are printing analyses of his 
changed character and attitudes, and 
advice and counsel on how to make him 
feel at home again, some of it maudlin, 
some of it sane. Polls are being con- 
ducted to determine how many of the 
returning veterans will want to go back 
to their home towns and to their former 
jobs, and how many will desire to start 
life all over again in new environments 
and new occupations. Results of these 
polls vary widely; some of the guessers 
think that a large portion of the vet- 
erans will have been so changed by war 
that they will not ask for restoration 
to their former occupations. 


The fact remains that the telephone | 
company always has been a good place | 


to work, and I believe that, except for 
those men who have been totally dis- 
abled, the majority of our people will 
return to us as soon as they are de- 
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WHAT IS GOOD 
BATTERY CHARGING? 











Main Pole 
Shunt Excited 


Rolled Steel 
Frame Ring 


DIVERTER POLE FIELD RING 


Special 
Adjustable Gap 
Magnetic 
Bridge 





Diverter 
Pole Series 
Excited 


Your Answer Is Found in the 
DIVERTER POLE MOTOR-GENERATOR 


What Is Required of 
the Ideal Telephone 
Exchange Charger 


A Must control the exchange voltage well 
within high-low limits at a// times. 


7 Must provide a clasely regulated charg- 
ing rate, enough to compensate for losses 
and maintain the battery in a healthy 
fully charged condition. 

C Must be fully automatic in operation 
requiring only periodic inspection. 


D Must be dependable to the extreme. 


E Must reduce to a minimum transmission 
of any noises to the circuits and must be 
mechanically quiet. 


F Must be inherently protected from any 
damage or variation of characteristics 
in the event of a discharge of the battery 
through the generator. 


What the DIVERTER 
POLE MOTOR- 
GENERATOR Provides 


The Diverter Pole provides this by the 
compounding action of the magnetic 
bridge and the effect of the Diverter 
Pole Field. 

A closely controlled charging rate is 
dependent on a constant charging velt- 
age at all times, which is an inherent 
feature of the Diverter Pole generator. 
Automatic operation is dependent on the 
inherent characteristics of the charger, 
which will repeat exactly, indefinitely. 
This is fundamentally characteristic of 
the Diverter Pole generator. 
Dependability is primarily a function of 
mechanical and electrical design. The 
Diverter Pole Generator is unusually con- 
servative as evideneed by a very low 
temperature rise and all manufacturing 
operations are most carefully inspected 
and tested to meet the highest standards. 
The Diverter Pole provides this mechani- 
cally by design requiring only a gentle 
motion of air for adequate cooling— 
electrically by a knowledge of the design 
factors controlling electrical circuit noises. 
The Diverter Pole principle eliminating a 
compounding field permits armature cur- 
rent flow in the reverse directien without 
change of magnetic polarities. With the 
Diverter Pole principle, protection from 
severe overloading is secured by a drop 
in voltage to ce Ped and protect the 
Motor-Generator. 


Send for Bulletin No. 96 for Complete Details— 


The &lectric 


Products Co. 


1727 CLARKSTONE ROAD + CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 











mobilized. Probably it behooves each of 
us, therefore, to examine his personnel 
files to determine to what extent he 
will be affected by demobilization. 
These questions should be answered, 
among others: 


(1) How many of our people are on 
military leave of absence and who are 
they? 

(2) What position was occupied 
formerly by each person now on mili- 
tary leave? 

(3) What was the status of each 
of those people with respect to 
seniority, sick leave, pension, vacation, 
or other benefits on the date when he 
entered the military service? 

(4) How many of the vacancies, 
created by military leaves of absences, 
now are occupied by temporary people 
who were employed for that purpose 
and who are those temporary people? 

(5) What organization changes, if 
any, must we make in the case of the 
return of each veteran? 

(6) What disposition shall we make 
of each of the temporary people when 
the veteran returns whose job the tem- 
porary person is occupying? 

(7) How many of the temporary 
people should we try to retain, even 
though excess at present, because of 
their skill, aptitude and enthusiasm for 
telephone work? 


The amount of study and considera- 
tion which will have to be given to the 
foregoing questions will depend upon 
the size of the company and the extent 
to which the armed forces borrowed its 
personnel for war service. The com- 
pany, which has seen 15 to 20 per 
cent of its men go off in uniform, 
however, probably should ask itself all 
those questions, together with a few 
more, and there will be many of the 
larger companies in that category be- 
cause the percentages cited are not un- 
usual. A study based on questions 
such as those set forth above should 
prepare the employer to deal with each 
returning veteran. 


Processing the Veteran 


In the Army the newly inducted re- 
cruit is “processed” at a reception sta- 
tion. He is “processed” again when he 
reports to a camp for basic training 
and at each step in his military career 
he is “processed.” Although they will 
not want to hear the word again after 
doffing their uniforms, probably we 
should set up a processing procedure 
for our veterans when we restore them 
to our payrolls. This procedure should 
have as its objective the orderly and 
satisfactory absorption of the veteran 
into the organization, or an equitable 
disposition of his case otherwise in 
accordance with legal requirements and 
the facts in his case. In order to attain 
uniformity in the treatment of all vet- 
erans, their processing should be under 
the direction of one person or one 
agency in the company. 

As proposed elsewhere in this article, 
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Signal Corps men string wire establishing communications in Trevieres, France, after 
the town was liberated by American troops. Rubble in the streets resulted from 
aerial bombing and gunfire loosed on the town prior to its liberation by the Americans. 





A fire mission is received by field telephone by LIEUT. FRANK H. CAMPBELL, State 
College, Pa., who, in turn, gives coordination to CAPT. HAROLD BLACKWELL, with 
map board. Driver is CPL. JOHN L. HUENS, Arkansas. 
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some of the veterans who return to us 
may have received training or experi- | 
ence in new occupations while they | 
were in the service, or they may have 
attained greater skill in their former 
occupations. We should be interested | 
in determining this possibility to the | 
end that the veteran may be placed in | 
an occupation which serves best the | 
advantage of the company and the vet- | 
eran. On the other hand, an attempt | 
should be made to ascertain whether | 
the veteran still is adequately equipped 
to handle his former job. 


Perhaps his restoration to his former 
position should be accompanied by 
some refresher training to familiarize 
him with new work methods, revised | 
instructions or changed _ conditions. 
These questions can be answered most 
readily by interviewing the veteran, 
by reference to his military history, 
and perhaps by the use of a question- 
naire designed to get the veteran’s own 
views, but in any event, this constitutes 
an important step in his processing. 


Another step in his processing 
should consist of informing the veteran 
of his status in the company after he 
is restored to employment. During his 
military service he was subjected to 
more uncertainties and doubts than in 
any other period of his life. In addi- 
tion to the uncertainty of life itself if 
he was in combat, he came to know 
himself as merely another serial num- 
ber, to be selected for any assignment, 
shipped to any part of the world or 
expended, if need be, to meet the de- 
mands of war. When he takes off his 
uniform he will want to be assured 
that he is once more an individual, and 
he will want to know where he stands 
in the picture. Therefore, each veteran 
should be told his status with respect 
to the company’s pension plan, its 
group life insurance plan, and any 
other benefits to which he may be eli- 
gible by law or by the company’s 
established rules and practices. 


There is some difference in theories | 


concerning the manner in which de- 
mobilization should be accomplished. It 
is fairly safe to assume at this time, 
however, that the return of our tele- 
phone people will be spread over several 
months and that we shall not be faced 


with the necessity of absorbing all of | 
our absentees at one time. The fact | 


remains, nevertheless, that each vet- 
eran, when he removes his uniform and 
returns to us, comes as an individual 
and should be treated as such. 


Anticipating the gulf which may be 
created between the veteran and his 
home-folks by time and distance, some 
employers have followed regular pro- 
grams for maintaining contact with 
their people who are absent in military 
Service all over the world. These pro- 
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REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Will Help You Solve That Problem 
Most Satisfactorily 


N analysis of data, secured by personal contact with utility executives shows that 
many additional trucks will be needed for the construction and maintenance 

of the lines required to service the thousands of new homes planned for the imme- 
diate postwar period. 

Anticipated requirements are far in excess of any peacetime demands and utility 
body manufacturing capacity will be taxed to the limit to produce “enough on time’’. 

THE AMERICAN COACH REPLACEMENT PLAN is set up to speed the pro- 
duction and delivery to Utilities of the needed line trucks, meter and telephone in- 
stallerstrucksandalltypesofservice equipmentatthe earliest possible dateafter“V-Day”. 

The basic idea of the plan is to set up your utility body needs in a master produc- 
tion program that will be set in motion on the day that government restrictions on 
manufacturing are terminated. 

The bodies of those participating in the plan will then be produced and held in 
our factory, ready for mounting on the truck chassis the moment they arrive. 

Participation in this plan does not place you under any obligation, for should your 
own plans change, all or part of the bodies built for you will be assigned to the next 
purchaser on the preferential delivery list. 

For a long period of years ““AMERICAN” 
has enjoyed an outstanding reputation 
among the Public Utilities for the manufac- 
ture of Utility Bodies and Equipment of 
soundest design and engineering. For the 
past war years “AMERICAN” has been 
working at top speed making various 
types of equipment for the armed forces 
of the government. In this work our 
engineers and designers have gained an 
added knowledge and experience that 
will enable“AMERICAN"to produce 
even more highly efficient Utility 
Bodies and equipment than before. 

It will certainly pay you to get the 
full details of this plan that will as- 
sure you early delivery of the Utility 
bodies, winches, power take-offs 
and other equipment that will be 
needed so badly to replace and 
augment your present hard 
pressed and hard worked equip- 
ment. Write today. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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Since the Gay Nineties ... 


Oliver 
Pole Line Materials 


have been first choice of Linemen... 


ALF A CENTURY AGO, Oliver produced the first Pole 

Line Materials used in this country. Shortly before, 
utilities and communication companies had come to Oliver 
—already a flourishing manufacturer of hardware—for the 
development of fastening devices that would simplify the 
problems of line erection. Designs were worked out and 
production started in 1894. 

Today in the modern plant of the Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation, Pole Line Materials of latest design are manufac- 
tured. And on the electric lines of the nation, they perform 
their vital services dependably and well. 


OLENA 


IRON AND STEEL 








CORPORATION 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 
PITTSSURGH 3, PENNSTLVANIA 


MAKERS OF POLE LINE MATERIALS SINCE 1894 


| grams include distribution of employe 


publications, writing of periodic letters 
and various other little intimate acts, 
designed to assure the veteran that he 
is not forgotten and that he still is con- 
sidered as a member of the company 
organization. 


The veteran who returns with some 
knowledge of what has happened dur- 
ing his absence will be much more 
easily absorbed into the organization. 
Furthermore, as our generals have 
stated repeatedly, the soldier makes a 
better and more effective fighting man 
when he knows that the folks at home 
are thinking of him, and are planning 
for his return. 


Vv 


Maj. C. B. DeWitt, lowa 
Independent, Dies 

Maj. C. B. DeWitt, 66, widely-known 
as a progressive Independent, especially 
in managing small telephone exchanges, 
died suddenly October 30 in Lime 
Springs, Iowa. He was manager of 
the Iowa-Minnesota Telephone Service 
in that city. 

Major DeWitt was born April 20, 
1878, on a farm near Sandusky, Ohio, 
the only son of pioneer American par- 
ents of Dutch descent. He was edu- 
cated in the Sandusky schools and at 
Ohio State University, from which he 
received his L.L.B. degree. He later 
was awarded the L.L.D. degree by Bay- 
lor University at Waco, Tex. 

He received his first military train- 
ing at Ohio State University. In the 
spring of his graduating year, 1898, 
upon the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, he joined the regular 
Army with the commission of second 
lieutenant. He served in the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, China at the time of the 
Boxer uprising, and on the Mexican 
border. 

At the close of the Russo-Japanese 
war, he went to St. Petersburg as mili- 
tary aide to the Secretary of State, 
Robert Taft, Sr. Upon his return, re- 
leased from active service in the Army, 
he practiced law in Sandusky until he 
was made secretary of the St. Law- 
rence Great Lakes Waterways project. 

When the plans to make possible the 
entrance of ocean-going vessels into 
those waters and harbors were almost 
completed, they were interrupted by 
World War I. 

He joined the Rainbow Division, 
AEF, as captain and personnel officer 
of the 85th Division and went overseas. 
He received his majority commission 
on August 1, 1917. 


He was decorated by King Albert 
with the Belgian Cross. After the Arm- 
istice, he served a year or more as aide 
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to General Dawes in Paris. Upon his 
return, having again been released 
from active service, he spent a few 


years in Denver, Colo., looking after | 


the interests of the Dawes’ bank. Be- 
fore and during the Century of Prog- 
ress, he was employed in its promotion. 

On April 20, 1930, he married Mrs. 
Edith Foster McGaun. Late in 1936, 
he went to Lime Springs as manager 
of the Iowa-Minnesota company. 

He became a member of the board 
of directors of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association and served a 
term as first vice president. He was 
also a member of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association, the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
and the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
he assisted Col. W. C. Henry of the 
Signal Corps in forming affiliated tele- 
phone units. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Edith DeWitt, and a son, Richard, by a 
former marriage, who is now in South 
America. 
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Believes Communications Field 
Offers Opportunities to Women 

According to the October 26 column 
of “White Collar Girl” in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, Marjorie Heins is the 
first woman to be a telegraph super- 
intendent in the packing industry. 
Holding a job traditionally a man’s, she 
has entire charge of communications 
for the Cudahy Packing Co., coast to 
coast, domestic and international tele- 
graph, and also the telephone depart- 
ment. 

She entered the communication field 
with Illinois Bell Telephone Co., and 
went to the packing firm two years ago. 
Miss Heins believes the communication 
field offers excellent opportunities for 
women “because it demands feminine 
attributes such as tact (to smooth the 
impatience of executives in getting 
service) and native insight in human 
nature.” 
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J. P. Webster Resigns from 
Georgia Association 

J. Prince Webster, for many years 
secretary and general counsel of the 
Georgia Telephone Association, resigned 
those positions at the association meet- 
ing on October 20. His resignation was 
effective November 1. 

Mr. Webster was largely instru- | 
mental in creating the Georgia associa- | 
tion about 1923 and has been actively 
identified with it since that time. It is 
understood that he will devote all his | 
time in the future to practicing law. 
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1—HIGH STRENGTH 
2—RUGGEDNESS 
3—LONG LIFE 
4—ECONOMY 


The superior tensile strength that 
only steel can give .. . the rug- 
gedness to withstand severe pun- 
‘shment . . - the ability to outlast 
nesnal aeods. ..- All these are 
combined—with outstanding econ- 
omy — in Crapo Galvanized Guy 
and Messenger Strand. 


Long life and low maintenance 
costs are characteristic of this 
time-tested product. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-adherent zinc coatings, 
applied by the Crapo Process, pro- 
vide lasting protection against cor- 
rosion. The inherent strength and 
endurance of the steel makes for 
dependable, maintenance-free 
service. 
Crapo Galvanized Products also include 
Crapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High-tensile, 
Low-resistance Line Wire; 











E.B.B., B.B. and 
Steel Telephone Wire; Construction Wire; 


HEMINGRAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY 


_. because they 
outlive poles 









emingrays are the result of a 
prose rn “batch-mix, the = 
max of 88 years experience, Pp - 
Owens-IIlinois quality-control e 
production. That 's why Hem- 
ingrays are free of voids, stresses 
and strains.-- why sudden 
changes of temperature leave 
them unimpaired. 


tlive 
Hemingrays frequently ou 
poles, hardware, and cross-arms 
and for that reason are easy on 
the operating budget. 


Recommended for 
Rural Lines: 
Hemingray all-purpose No. 16; 
Hemingray No. 42—its long leak- 
age path keeps toll lines trouble- 
free; Hemingray No. 9—a drip 
point petticoat for fast moisture 

run-off. 





Tie Wire, and Ground Wire. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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The “Drop” Test 


In this gruelling test, 
samples of Bernard 
Linemen's Pliers 
were chilled to 40 degrees below 
zero and then dropped from a 
building higher than the highest 
pole to a concrete surface below 
without breaking. It takes expert 
forging of superior steel to make 
pliers like this. 

Equip your linemen with Bernard 
Pliers which stand the hardest 
usage and give 


“Wore Powor 
to You!” 


Send for catalog of 
the Schollhorn line 
of BERNARD fools. 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


TELEPHONE TOOL DIVISION 


420 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 


Exclusive Makers of 
BERNARD Parallel Action Tools 





Colorado Officer Heads Fifth 
Army Communications System 


In 1908, a 13-year-old boy strung his 
own telegraph circuit across the town 
of Florence, Colo. In 1944, as Signal 
Officer for the Fifth Army, Brig. Gen. 
Richard B. Moran is still vitally con- 
cerned with communications. 


General Moran was born in Florence 
and received his early education there 
as a student in the Florence High 
School. He was even then interested in 
electricity and was determined to be- 
come an electrical engineer. As a youth, 
he gained practical experience with the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

In 1914, General Moran entered Col- 
orado State College at Fort Collins. 
The general was enrolled in college 
ROTC, entering the infantry because 
there were no signal courses offered. 
He was commissioned a first lieutenant 
of infantry in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in 1916 and was called to active 
duty the following year. 

In December, 1917, General Moran 
joined the 329th Infantry, 83rd Divi- 
sion, then stationed at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. He sailed for Eng- 


land in May, 1918, and later went to | 
France. He subsequently was with the | 


108th Engineers, 33rd Infantry Divi- 
sion, which formed part of the Army 


| of Occupation in Luxembourg. 


General Moran returned to America | 
in 1919, going to Fort D. A. Russell | 


(now Fort Francis E. Warren), Wy- 
oming. He entered the regular Army 
in 1920. After a tour at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., as an instructor in the in- 
fantry school, General Moran took the 
course as a student. Thereafter, he 
was ordered to Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
where he took the company officer’s 
course in the Signal School, completing 
it in 1924. Following some months as 
infantry liaison officer at the Signal 
School, General Moran transferred to 
the Signal Corps in 1925. From 1926 
to 1929, he was post executive officer 
at Fort Monmouth. 

The next four years were spent in 
Washington under the Chief Signal 
Officer, after which he went to the com- 
mand and general staff school, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., where his class- 
mates included Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 


Clark, now commanding the Fifth 
Army, and Brig. Gen. Donald W. 
Brann, now assistant chief of staff, 


G-3, of the Fifth Army. 

Upon completion of a tour in Pan- 
ama where he served as Signal Officer 
of the Pacific Sector, General Moran 


entered the Army War College, gradu- | 


ating in 1939. This was followed by 
duty with the Chief Signal Officer in 
Washington where General Moran be- 


HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 
Since 1870 





HEMINGRAY No. 42 
Standard for many years, 
Its long leakage out tage 


toll lines trouble-free. 


Made by Experts for Experts 


Hemingray Insulators are made 
as you would like to have them 
made. Under exacting step-by-step 
quality production control! 


Every phase in the manufactur- 
ing process is checked and re- 
checked. And laboratory tests are 
made, all along the line. 

In addition—Hemingray Insula- 
tors are made up and periodically 
tested under AIEE and ASTM 
standard specifications. 

That’s your assurance of uniform 
quality and dependable, long-life 
service. 

Hemingrays are sold by principal 
jobbers and are manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Divi- 
sion, Muncie, Ind. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone-Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 
| Electric Corporation, New York City 
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came Chief of the War Plans and 
Training Division of that office. Other 


tours were performed with GHQ and | 


later, with Army Ground Forces. Dur- 


ing the performance of those duties, | 


General Moran was observing the sig- 
nal communications employed by troops 
on maneuvers, and made a detailed 


study of signal units throughout the 


United States. 


In December, 1942, General Moran 
was requested by the Fifth Army Com- 


mander. He joined the Fifth Army | 
Planning Group in Algiers and upon | 


activation of the Army, became its 
Signal Officer. He has been awarded 


the Legion of Merit and Croix de | 


Guerre for various achievements, in his 
recent position. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


FRANCIS A. HUBBARD, a development | 


engineer with the Bell Telephone Lab- 


oratories, New York, who did impor- | 
tant telephone construction work in | 


Europe and South America several 
years ago, died November 6 of a heart 
attack in his office. His home was in 
Maplewood, N. J. 


He is survived by his widow, a son, | 


a daughter and two grandchildren. 


* * * 


VicTtoR HENSEL, former equipment 
engineer of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa, Fla., died October 16 while 
visiting his home town, Van Wert, Ohio. 





Mr. Hensel had attended the recent | 
convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and | 


went to Van Wert from Chicago. 


He began his career in the telephone 


industry in 1913 with the Automatic | 


Electric Co. Until March, 1917, he 
was engaged in the work of installing 


equipment of the Automatic company | 
and, at various times, was loaned to | 
operating companies for installation | 


and equipment work. 


In 1918, he entered the United States | 
armed forces’ and after the war, re- | 
turned to Automatic Electric, working | 


at Norfolk, Va., Winnipeg, Canada, 
and Haiti. In June, 1921, he went to 
the Peninsular Telephone Co, as equip- 
ment engineer and remained with that 
company until 1943, when he was re- 
tired. 


* * * 


Emory P. TRANSUE, president of the 
Leithsville & Bingen Telephone Co., 
Hellertown, Pa., and a conductor in the 
employ of the Philadelphia, Bethlehem 
& New England Railroad Co., was 
fatally injured while at work on Aug- 
uct 13. Mr. Transue was president of 
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designed the way 
you want it 


¥built to last 
packed for convenience 


YRIGHT in ALL WAYS 


Represented By AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 








FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 





TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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may have 
discovered America 
before Columbus 


* World History might have been 


different if he could have phoned 

home his whereabouts over 

longlife Drop Wire. 

Phone messages over longlife 

Drop Wire, clear and distinct, meld 

world events daily. The <we> 
wv 


means well built. 
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THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Wel! Built wires since 1899 
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YOU'RE “BRACKETED WITH THE BEST” 
IF YOU'RE USING 
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x 


‘ 


yarnTve 


we: man 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET = 


Rainier brackets are sturdy and long lived. They're 
made of the best oak to be found for the purpose, 
carefully inspected for defects and possible weak- 
nesses before delivery. 
are, truly, “bracketed with the best''—and it's a nice 
comfortable feeling to have. 


Next time you're replacing brackets— 
or have new construction—let Rainier 
carry the load for you. 
maintenance costs less. 


AMERICAN CROSSARM 
RAieR and CONDUIT COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 





With Rainier brackets you 


You'll find 








CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


the Leithsville & Bingen company for 
the past nine years. 


* * * 


Roy A. TAyYLor, 61, Texarkana, Ark., 
formerly employed for 11 years by the 
Two States Telephone Co., died No- 
vember 3 at a hospital in Texarkana. 
He is survived by his widow; two sons, 
Maj. Roy W. Taylor in France, and 
First Lieut. Joe D. Taylor in India; a 
daughter; a sister, and two brothers. 


* 


DELOSS ODELL, 80, retired commercial 
manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., died October 4 at his home in 
Miami, Fla. Oldest telephone employe 
in Ohio in point of service, Mr. Odell 
retired 15 years ago. 
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Booklet Issued on Employment 
Of Handicapped Veterans 

With much of the responsibility for 
the veterans’ return to normal life fall- 
ing upon industry, individual compan- 
ies today are making plans not only to 
take back into their organizations those 
of their own employes who have be- 
come disabled but also to absorb as 
many other handicapped service men 
as possible. Based on the plans of 54 
companies, the new report, “The Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped Veteran,” 
issued by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., discusses the determination of com- 
pany policies, and the procedures and 


organization for carrying out these 
policies. 
The survey covers such problems 


as: Job analysis from the standpoint 
of the physical requirements of the 
job, adaptation of jobs to the handi- 
capped, determination of the veteran’s 
physical and mental abilities and limi- 
tations, instruction of the handicapped 
to the job, education of the foreman in 
the treatment of the handicapped, 
training of the handicapped, their su- 
pervision, their medical check-up, their 
adjustment to plant conditions, and 
transfer to other jobs. 

According to the experiences of com- 
panies employing handicapped workers, 
it has been found that the physically 
deficient man may excel in his job if 
his rehabilitation has been carefully su- 
pervised and if he is employed on the 
basis of his remaining capabilities. 
Foremen report that handicapped work- 
ers are a steadying influence in their 
departments and that they compare 
favorably with normal workers in four 
respects — absenteeism, labor turnover, 
accident rate and productivity. 


Included in the report are descrip- 
tions of the plans of two companies co- 
operating with the armed forces in 
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teaching the hospitalized veteran an oc- | 
cupational skill which he can master | 
and which will help to rebuild damaged | 
muscles. Several combined plans of com- 
munity and industry are also discussed. | 

A copy of this report is available to | 
executives. Address: Policyholders | 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 
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Signal Corps Sinks Telegraph 
Poles With Explosives 

An ingenious method recently was 
developed by the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps for sinking telegraph poles in 
very loose sand where the ordinary 
method of using an earth augur is 
useless because sand fills the hole the 
moment the borer is withdrawn. The | 
new method uses an explosive to blast | 
a hole to any desired depth, and the 
pole is poised in such a way that it 
sinks into the hole instantly, like a 
stone dropped into a well. Within a 
split second of the touching off of the 
charge, poles are firmly planted in the 
sand at various depths depending upon | 
the force of the explosive used. 


There are five steps to the operation, 
as follows: 


(1) A ecamoufiet tube, which is a 
mine so charged that its detonation dis- 
lodges the earth or other matter im- 
mediately adjacent to it rather than 
merely blasting a surface crater, is | 
driven down into the sand, say to a 
depth of five feet. 


(2) A primer and two pounds of ex- 
plosives (in the form of cartridges 
threaded on cortex) are inserted in the | 
tube. 


(3) The tube is withdrawn and the 
loose sand falls in on the explosive 
charge, completely filling in the hole, | 
as though no operation has been under- 
taken. 


(4) The telegraph pole is then placed 
upright on the ground directly over the 
charge, held in position by four, light | 
guy ropes. 


(5) The charge is fired, and the pole 
immediately sinks to a depth of about | 
five or six feet, where it remains firmly 
embedded, the loose sand packing in 
around it. 





INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 
Goebbels and Himmler have 
spread it around 
If defeated, the Nazi 
will go underground. 
We second that notion 
and hasten to state 
We'll hang ’em and plant *°em— 
to cooperate. 
—J. E. Byrne 
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"MASTER" 
RINGING CONVERTER 








Designed for use on 105-125 volt 60 
cycle A.C. Supply i.e. Regular Lighting 
Power. 


Consider these following advantages: 


@ No Moving Parts—Nothing to Adjust 
@ Provides Ample Power @ Requires No 
Routine Maintenance @ Output Voltage 
Regulation between no load and full 


load is very close @ Cannot Interfere 
with Radio Reception @ Quiet 

Available in many sizes to meet the 

requirements of all size exchanges in- 


cluding P.B.X. service. Pulsators are 
also available. 


In stock for immediate shipment. 
Write for further information. 
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TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Appoint Chief Operator 
To Fort Bragg, N. C., Post 

May Pate, Jacksonville, N. C., recent- 
ly was transferred to Fort Bragg, N. 
C., as chief operator of the Fort Bragg 
exchange operated by the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. She suc- 
ceeds Jane McBryde, who had served 
as acting chief operator for about three 
months following the transfer to an- 
other station of Dalmatia McDuffie, 
who had held the post since June, 1942. 


The Fort Bragg exchange, which has 
been maintained and operated by the 
Carolina company since June 1, 1942, 
is one of the largest telephone systems 
of any military reservation in the 
United States. It has a 2,900 line ca- 
pacity and handles 600 long distance 
calls every 24 hours. A total of 31 
operators, who live in barracks ad- 
joining the exchange, man the six toll 
and four information positions. 


Dan Clark is local manager of the 
exchange and has a maintenance crew 
of eight men. 


The Army owns all equipment and 
operated and maintained the system 
prior to the contract with the Caro- 
lina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Vv 


AT&T Issues Second 
War Digest 

A second Telephone War Digest re- 
cently was issued by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., continuing 
the company’s effort to publish inter- 
esting facts concerning telephone men 
and women in the war emergency. 

Telephone tales in this digest are 
only a sample of many told of tele- 
phone service rendered during the war; 
some are solemn, while others are on 
the humorous side. The entire digest, 
however, in later years will prove that 
telephone people, as well as equipment, 
were a vital cog in the mammoth war 
wheel. 
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Telephone Book Hobby 
Instrumental in Reunion 

Through a sister-in-law whose hobby 
was collecting telephone books, Mrs. 
Ora Land of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
located a brother, Henry Brand, in St. 
Louis, Mo., whose whereabouts she had 
not known for 31 years. 

Mrs. Land and her half-brother, 
Henry, were separated when her 
parents moved from Leadwood, Mo., to 
McAlester, Okla., when she was nine, 
leaving Henry, who was grown and 
married, in Leadwood. Henry later 
moved away and Mrs. Land did not 
know where he lived. However, she 
thought she had a cousin in St. Louis, 





(Courtesy, THE NEW YORKER) 


""Now inhale deeply, Mrs. Saunders."' 


and perusal of the old St. Louis tele- 
phone book at her sister-in-law’s showed 
some 40 Brands listed. Mrs. Land 
started calling the Brands. After 12 
tries, she reached an Orville Brand who 
told her Henry Brand was his father. 
Orville and his parents went to Mrs. 
Land’s room at the Hotel Statler, where 
they were reunited. 
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Vibrometer Measures Motions 
Of Electrical Switches 

Motions as infinitesimal as one-mil- 
lionth of an inch in the operation of 
tiny electrical switches in a dial tele- 
phone central office can be seen and 
measured with a vibrometer, it was 
reported recently. An engineer of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York, developed the vibrometer for this 
special purpose. 

The device helps telephone engineers 
discover and remedy minute vibrations 
in switch contacts that might cause 
slight noises on telephone lines. By 
mirror and magnifying equipment, the 
contact movement can be projected on 
a screen or photographed. 


Vv 


“Grasshopper” Lays Wire 
At 70 Miles an Hour 

The fastest means yet devised by 
our fast moving armies for laying tele- 
phone wire at the battle fronts has been 
developed by the use of “grasshopper” 
planes, those little flying jeeps which 
carry observers spotting artillery fire. 

Flying about 200 feet off the ground 
and at the comparatively slow air speed 
of 60 to 70 miles an hour, these little 
planes now lay wire lines which con- 
nect forward observation posts with 
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big gun positions. A recent issue of 
the Field Artillery Journal told how 
the new technique works. 

The most difficult part of the job is 
winding the wire on reels in such a 
way that it can be unwound rapidly 
without breaking it by jerking or kink- 
ing. Each plane used for this purpose 
carries a number of reels on which the 
wire is spliced end to end. The reels 
are housed in cylindrical containers 
lashed to the wing struts, close to the 
fuselage. 

Telephone instruments are dropped 
on small parachutes. 


Vv 


Northwestern Bell Assures 
Jobs to Employes in Service 
President R. J. Hopley of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. recently 
sent a letter to all employes in the serv- 
ice stating that plans were completed 
for taking care of them when they re- 
turn home. The service of each of 
those on military leave is protected for 
40 days after discharge but, he wrote, 
the company would like its supervisors 
to be contacted as soon as possible so 
it may fix dates and places for their 
resumption of telephone work. 
Recognizing that service experience 
may have fitted former employes for 
other and better jobs, Mr. Hopley said 
that full consideration will be given to 
their views, their situations and their 
desires. Refresher training courses have 
been arranged for those who have been 
out of touch with communication work, 
and plans include providing satisfac- 
tory positions to those who return with 
physical handicaps. 


Mr. Hopley wrote: “It looks as 
though there will be plenty of interest- 
ing work during the postwar period 
and we will need your help along with 
all the rest of the crowd in getting at 
” 














(Courtesy, THE MICHIGAN BELL) 


The line is still busy—would you like a carrier 
pigeon?"* 
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with the 
Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 


for harmonic or coded bells 


















Dual purpose 
device which 
economically 
improves both 
ringing and 
transmission 
on party lines. 


NO MOVING PARTS. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Can be installed 
in a minute 





Write tor Catalog 39-A describing 
Non-Grounding Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips « Potheads + Housings 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


Newark, N 


55-63 Dickerson St 


Signal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 
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CPL. E. RUDNEY DEAN, Jackson, Mich., holds PVT. JERRY DE KATER, Irvington, N. J., on his 


shoulders, in order to string communications lines through a captured French town. 


| Former Ohio Operator 
| Serving Overseas 


Pvt. Lulu Mae Yoder, former tele- | 


phone operator for The Champaign 
Telephone Co., Urbana, Ohio, is among 
more than 100 WACs handling the 
telephone switchboards for the Army 
communications nerve center in Paris, 
France. 

Flown overseas for her special mis- 
sion after enlisting in the WAC last 
February 17, she has moved with the 
advancing Allied forces. 


She started in London where she 
adapted her Army Signal Corps train- 
ing to the British telephone system. 
Then she moved to Normandy to work 
with French and American Army in- 
struments. Now she is routing calls in 
Paris with German instruments super- 
imposed on the French switchboards by 
the enemy. 


Vv 


| Bell Undertakes Electronics 


Special electronic devices constitute 
| approximately half of the more than 
| 1,000 war projects undertaken by the 

Bell Telephone Laboratories of New 
| York. Bell Laboratories is the world’s 
| largest development center for elec- 
| tronic devices, according to a recent 


Wi | report. 











ENGINEERING 
and 
CONSTRUCTION 
Anywhere In The World 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants On All 
Telephone Problems 


ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


(New Name of National Construction & 
Engineering Company—Enlarged Personnel 
and Organization) 


1031 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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(Courtesy, INDIANA TELEPHONE CO.) 
“Hurry, Ed, the operator wants another quarter."" 


Service to 1,000 Telephones 
Disrupted by Drill 

Not an enemy’s bomb but merely a 
well digger’s drill recently gave a Con- 
necticut community the experience of 
being suddenly and almost totally be- 
reft of telephone service. 

The drill accidentally cut through 
three underground cables, containing 
1,135 pairs of wires, leading to the 
nearby East Hampton office of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Nearly every telephone in the commu- 
nity, more than 1,000 of them, “‘went 
dead.” 

This happened at 12:50 p.m. on a 
Saturday. Several long distance lines 
were undamaged, so help was sum- 
moned at once. In 45 minutes emer- 
gency crews from four towns and cities 
were on hand. Service was restored 
first to telephones which might be 
needed in emergency, such as fire and 
police departments and doctors. Mes- 
sengers were stationed at the central 
office to relay any urgent calls that 
might come from out of town. 

The troubleshooters went to work 
classifying the several wires, splicing 
them in the broken cables, testing lines 
at terminal boxes on poles throughout 
the town, and checking them at the cen- 
tral office switchboard. 

At three o’clock Sunday morning, 
scarcely more than 14 hours after the 
trouble began, every telephone in the 
community was again in working order. 
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Humor Ever Present 

One of the favorite jokes of U. S. 
Signal Corps linemen in France is to 
call down from their vulnerable posi- 
tions atop telephone poles and tall trees 
to our infantry soldiers pushing ahead 
on dusty roads, and say: “Keep your 
heads down, boys, there are German 
snipers around.” 
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There’s a Lot in a Transformer 
That You Can’t See... 


Of course we are proud of the appearance of 
ADC Transformers. One of our greatest satis- 
factions however, is in the way they are 
designed and built—for it is upon these quali- 
ties that ADC performance has been achieved 
and maintained. 

It might be easier to make transformers some 
other way, but we enjoy doing our work the 
right way—and that means a lot to all of us 
here at ADC. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG! 


2833 13th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Jersey Shipyards 
Rely on Telephones 

Ten million telephone calls a year 
represent the nerve system at the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.’s 
Kearny and Port Newark, N. J., yards. 
This total includes the commands and 
orders through intercommunication 
telephones that assemble at the neces- 
sary points the thousands of items that 
go into building ships of war. The en- 
tire yard’s activities are coordinated 
through the use of telephones. 

Federal officials estimate that 3,000 
calls an hour are handled between 9:30 
a.m. and 10:30 a.m. and 3:00 p.m, to 
4:00 p.m. over the interplant system at 
Kearny. These are the peak hours. 
Figures at Port Newark are about 40 
per cent less. 

The outside lines at Kearny carry 
15,000 calls a month. The inside lines 
are attached to 850 telephones and are 
separate from the special communica- 
tions systems of the plant fire and po- 
lice force. 








dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
. * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








c. M. Costeianene Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt iy a. on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas. eosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fila. — ot: uthern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Shown above is an electric soldering iron, 
manufactured by Hexacon Electric Co., 137 





ATLANTIC 
Creosotiag Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., M. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms.. ee 
PLANTS. AND OFFIC 

La. Jackson, 


New Orieans, in, Tena. Man. 
Morfette Vp La. — _ nee ¥ nN. Ty 
ortel Savann 2. 
napols, Md. Chieage, Iti. 











W. Clay Ave., Roselle Park, N. J., equipped 

with ground wire. Because of this wire, 

the possibility of receiving a shock is min- 

imized. it also prevents blown fuses and 

damage to electrical apparatus, the com- 

pany reports. (TELEPHONY, September 23, 
page 35.) 


Illinois Bell Employes Compare 
Red Book Listings 

From Rosemany Redding’s column in 
the November 6 issue of the Chicago 
(Ill.) Sun: “Yes, times do change. Just 
ask the employes at the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., who recently were com- 
paring past and present Red Books, 
Chicago’s classified telephone directory. 

“Take the 1902 directory for example. 
Before Grandma cranked the old wall 
telephone she may have turned the 
pages of the directory for the number 
of a ‘hairdresser.’ There were 24 
listed then, but no beauty shops. Now 
daughter and granddaughter can take 
their pick from more than 45 columns 
of shops offering such services. Four- 
teen extra-solvent subscribers listed 
themselves as capitalists. At the same 
time there were only 34 labor unions 
with telephones. In the 1944 book 
something has happened to the capital- 
ists, but there are 363 labor unions.” 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


*& We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 


REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 

















—— TELEPHONE = 


ae DIRECTORY fe 
ADVERTISING 


L.M.BERRY & CO. 


im ct Telephone as 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








E. B. MATHEWSON COMPANY 


Original Cost Studies ¢ Continuing 

Property Record « Plant Records 

and Maps « General Engineering 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








J. W. WOPAT 


Censulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
161@ Lineetn Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Permanent job as wire 
chief in exchange of one to two thou- 
sand stations, Northern Indiana. Nine- 
teen years’ experience. Best references. 
Write Box No. 2122, c/o TELEPHONY. 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTED py Class 
A company in Middlewest. 
an experienced man who can do quan- 
titative engineering but will consider 
inexperienced person with previous 
telephone experience. 
tion. 


Prefer | 


Permanent posi- | 
Good salary for man who can | 


qualify. Furnish full details of experi- | 


ence, draft status, etc. Write Box 2108, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: One 32A32 Automatic | 


Electric company step-by step 90 line 


Philco Announces Buffalo 

(N.Y.) Sales Representative 
Appointment of R. P. M. Carmody 

as sales representative in the Buffalo 

area of New York State for the stor- 

age battery division of Phileo Corp. 


| was announced recently by M. W. 


| 


switchboard equipped with 80 lines com- | 


plete, 14 code ringing one to 10 party 
local connectors, three incoming con- 
nectors, wires for 10 trunks but no 
repeater equipment, ringing machine 
and reverting call 
charge control equipment and complete 
power shelf equipped, less storage bat- 
teries and rectifier. This switchboard 
in service less than four years. Good 
condition. Reason for removal: War 
requirements, larger switchboard. Can 
be seen fully assembled in enclosed cab- 
inet. Price reasonable. For immediate 
release, no priority required. Write 


| The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 


panies. Give full information as to age, | 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach | 


small photograph. 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Lincoln 





WANTED: CABLE SPLICER. To | 


locate in Pennsylvania with company 
operating approximately 8,000 stations. 
Permanent position with satisfactory 
wages for qualified man. Give complete 


information in first reply, stating pre- | 


vious experience, draft status, etc. If 
presently working with an _ essential 
industry, statement of availibility will 
be necessary. Write Box No. 2105, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





Write Telephone | 


Telegraph Co., 103 S. Road St., Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


Kellogg or Dean 100 ohm drop coils @ 
Western Elec. No. 337 Transmitters complete less 


OD GD ccncccescccccesgvesccsoeccocococsgecce . 

Kellogg No. 1025 C. B. Lineman test set with 2 
Cond. cord tess test Clips @............ee0e05 4 

Western Elec. 1001-C afi metal hand set with 


push Button in handle complete with 3 Cond. P 


00 @ 
Dean Talk through repeating coils @ 
Kellogg or W. E. Composition Rec. Shells and 


@ 105 
Kellogg No. 801 S. A. Common Battery Steel Hotel 
sets with enclosed gong ringer and Booster Coll @ 9.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 











RECONDITIONED 


SWITCHBOARD KEYS 





KELLOGG 
LEICH 
W. E. CO. 


STROM- 
BERG 


DEAN 
A. E. CO. 




















HARMONIC RINGING 
RING-LISTEN, RING BACK AND O.W. KEYS 


SEND SAMPLE OR CODE NUMBER WHEN ORDERING FROM 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 
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Heinritz, vice president in charge of the 
division. Mr. Carmody will make his 
headquarters in the Ellicott Square 
Building, Buffalo. 

A graduate of the Bliss Electrical 
School and the University of Buffalo, 
Mr. Carmody started his career as a 
troubleshooter for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. Later he had charge of elec- 
trical and mechanical work at the Buf- 
falo Steel Car Co. In 1936, Mr. Car- 
mody formed his own agency to handle 
electrical and associated equipment. 

He has a varied background of ex- 
perience in the operation and mainte- 
nance of telephone and railroad equip- 
ment which should enable him to be 
of valuable service to storage battery 
uses in the Buffalo area. 


Vv 
Copperweld Appoints Engineer 


ROLF SELQUIST, since 1928 electrical 
engineer for the Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa., recently was appointed 
consulting engineer. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Selquist acts as consultant to 
the management of the Glassport divi- 
sion. 


Vv 


Wounded in Action 

First LiEvuT. JOHN H. STAPLES, Ard- 
more, Pa., son of Philip C. Staples, 
president of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, a veteran of the Nor- 
mandy and Brittany campaigns, was 
wounded by machine gun fire in France 
on August 16 and is now in a hospital 
in England. 


BARTLETT No. 
Combination 


1-WE 
Pruner & Saw 
AVAILABLE 
ON PRIORITIES. 
Two complete tools 
48 in. . . . EASILY 
CARRIED IN SMALL 
CAR OR MOTOR- 
CYCLE. 









Tree Trim- 
mer (1%4” copes) 
10% ft. 

1 Fast-cutting 
Pole Saw 10% ft. 
lengths are 


No. 1-WE Pruner Head Section 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section 


intermediate Extra Section 


Bottom Extra Section 





Write for free catalog today. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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SOLID SHANK 


The Strongest 
Known Spoon 


olid shank construction, 
one by True Temper, : 
universally acclaimed by 
important shovel users—rail- 
f roads, mills, mines—4s first in 
F service life, utility and efficiency. 
The Sturdee Solid Shank 
Spoon is forged in one = 
from a solid bar of steel—blade, 
shank and socket are all — 
no seams, laps oF welds to 
break in service. ‘ 
hain is no stronger than 
ho ot link. The Sturdee 
Solid Shank Spoon has no —_ 
spots. Its strength is matcne 
and balanced. Every, power, 
light, or communication com- 
pany who has tried this spoon, 
now specifies it to the qucenee 
of any other type. To start 
rogram that will save cost “e 
increase efficiency, use Sturde 
Solid Shank Spoons. 
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ProouctT 
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Western Pattern, 
Sturdee Solid 
Shank Heavy Duty 
Spoon. Blade, 
shank and socket 
forged in one 
Piece from a solid 
bar of steel. 13 
Sauge. heat treated 
blade. XX grade 
hickory or ash 
handle — lengths 
6 feet to 12 feet. 


/ 











JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 
Principal Cities of the United States 
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